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214 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VI. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. New York, 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. xvi, 274. 

The object of this work is to present a summary of the principles of 
sociology for the guidance of those ministers, ethical reformers, and students 
of politics, economics, history, and philosophy who are in search of " a more 
scientific basis for their work " (p. vii). That object is well attained. 
Perhaps no book in the language is a more satisfactory introduction to 
sociology conceived as a speculative discipline. Ministers, ethical reform- 
ers, and students of philosophy will probably derive from it more light 
than students of politics, economics, and history ; for it is on the sides of 
his subject with which the former classes are especially concerned that 
the writer is at his best. Students in other related fields may often feel 
that he leaves a subject just as its difficulties are thickening. Thus the 
state is defined as " a society exercising authority over its members " 
(p. 165), or as "the organ of final authority controlling all individuals 
within its territory " (p. 1 73) ; and the limits of state interference are to be 
fixed on the principle that " where final authority and universal rules are 
more advantageous than freedom of individual initiative, the state should 
assume control" (p. 171). The scope of Dr. Fairbanks' work would not 
allow much argument or application of his principles ; but if the general 
statements quoted above be thus tested, they will be found to require quali- 
fication or explanation. Is a nihilistic secret society, or a patriarchal family 
a state ? What light does the author's discussion throw on the question of 
government control of the telegraph ? In other words, the book is deficient 
in those axiomata media upon which, as Bacon says, the business and for- 
tune of mankind depend, and with the study of which the scientist, as dis- 
tinguished from the philosopher, is especially concerned. Yet to the former, 
also, the balanced judgment and speculative power of the author will often 
be illuminating. 

There is no clear recognition in the volume of what I cannot but think 
the fundamental difficulty in the path of sociology. No writer on the 
nascent science has defined the subject-matter of sociology, society, in a 
way that has won acceptance among other students calling themselves 
sociologists. In their thought a society tends, apparently, to be identified 
either with a state or with a horde, clan, or tribe ; and sociology thus tends 
o become a division either of political science or of anthropology. A 
similar difficulty has been felt by ethnology, which tends to become a 
branch either of anthropology or of philology, according as a race is de- 
fined by its physical characteristics, or by the character of its language. 
Ethnologists, however, have long wrestled with their problem, while the 
sociologists at present seem to have their faces turned away from theirs. 
Rank the social significance of modern theories of evolution as high as we 
will, it still remains true that scientific classification must be based upon 
definition, not upon evolution. Walter F. Willcox. 



